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T is not improbable, but ſome may ac- 
cuſe the author of preſumption, or im- 
pertinence, for addreſſing this perform- 

ance to the Firſt Perſonage in the nation. 

If any apology be neceſſary on this ac- 

count, he can ſincerely aver, that he was 
not prompted to it, either by vanity; or 
want of reſpect to the Great Prince who 
now fills the throne of this kingdom. But 
can honeſtly declare, that as real ſympathy 
for the diſtreſſes of his countrymen, and an 
hearty concern to ſee them under an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of leaving their native ſoil, in 
order to maintain themſelves with any to- 
lerable eaſe, by which the kingdom (as he 
apprehends) muſt of courſe be greatly de- 
populated, induced him to undertake this 
work; ſo, he is ſo entirely perſuaded of the 
goodneſs of his Sovereign, that if any new 
light is hereby thrown on the ſubject, or if 
from what is ſaid, it may appear to be de- 
ſerving of a more ſerious and national re- 
gard, that it would aſſuredly obtain His 
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Majeſty's countenance and aſſiſtance, as a 
matter which 1s conducive to the common 
good of his dominions. 

And farther; though the author does not 
flatter himſelf, that any thing which he can 


ſay, either merits, or will fall under the 


King's immediate peruſal, yet he is not 
aſhamed to acknowledge, that he has choſen 
this method on purpoſe to excite the public 


attention to matters ſo very important in 


themſelves; and if any, who have ſufficient 
influence, ſhould hereby be prevailed on to 


make a more effectual repreſentation of them 
to the King ſingly, or to the whole legiſla- 


ture, ſo that redreſs might be ſet about in 
earneſt, the end deſigned would be gained. 


The grievances complained of are un- 
doubtedly real and general, and they call for 
the deliberate conſideration, and active zea- 


lous aſſiſtance of every man, who has either 


ability, patriotiſm, or humanity. 
The childrens bread is indeed now given 
to the brutes, or it is conſumed in making 


of liquors pernicious to the health of man, 


or waſted by the extravagant; or. it is with- 
held from them by the covetous, "mercileſs, 
and oppreſſive, or offered to them upon ſuck 
terms, as that they cannot purchaſe it, 


which is ſtill more grievous and tantaliſing. 


Even 
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8 the proprietors of land, fach eſpe⸗ 
cially as have but middling fortunes, are 
under a neceſſity to raiſe their rents, "with- 
out which they cannot live; and though 
they are nominally, they are not in truth 
one farthing richer now, than they were 
before with half their preſent rent. The 
farmer and grazier avail themſelves 57 this 
circumſtance, as a plauſible reaſon for ad- 
vancing the price of their commodities, and 
no doubt it tends to their - advantage. 

Now, whether there be a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, or there be no real ſearcity, if there 
Price is become exorbitant, and on that 
account the people are deſerting their native 
country; as there ean need no apology. to 
lay theſe things before the public, ſo it is 
hoped, that the manner in which the author 
has executed it, will not be the ſubject of 
diſpute; but that the meaſures intended to 
be pointed out may become the object of 
prime and ſerious conſideration. 

He is not ſo ſanguine, or ſo attached to 
any ſchemes. he may have ſuggeſted, as to 
expect that they ſhould be adopted juſt as 
propoſed; but only meant to ſhew, that 
probable methods are not wanting, and that 
Proper meaſures ſhould be taken to free the 
nation from the preſent exceſſive dearneſs 
of proviſions, and to inſure the continuance 


of 
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of- plenty and cheapneſs as far as it can be 
done. However, he cannot but be of opi- 
nion, that it is neceſſary to increaſe their 
quantity, particularly that of grain, either 
by eſtabliſhing magazines, or by : a large and 
frequent 1 importation. 

For as the farmer and grazier are the per- 


ſons from whom we are to expect proviſions 


originally, and as the prices are now riſen 

ſo high, and have been ſo long ſo; how 
can we ever hope to ſee them lower, if the 
public has no other means of ſupply than 
through their hands? Will they voluntarily 
leſſen their price? To hope for it, is alto- 
gether chimerical. They know their com- 
modities are neceſſary in the higheſt ſenſe 
of neceſſity; they will be fold, becaufe 
they cannot be rn ery Nor have we any 
ſufficient reaſon to make us think, however 
of late we have had none from experience 
to conclude, that a year or two's internal 
plenty will occaſion any material alteration 


in the price. 


As far as ſuch things can be reduced to 
a ſyſtem, they crop and graze their grounds 
ſyſtematically. They well know what ar- 
ticles are in demand, and for ſo numerous 
a body are very dexterous in proportioning 
their labours to the public wants, and their 


own intereſt, If 1 in particular hands there 
ſhould 


C1 
hould be an overſtock of any article, it is 
well known that it is not a little hazard of 
loſing by it, that will make them ſell even 
at a ſmall abatement. They hoard, and 
will not ſell, unleſs compelled by neceſſity, 
that the price may be kept up, which i is the 
grand object; and we ſee that their end is 
often anfivered. The truth is, that the 
farmers in general are become more opulent 
than in any former period, and therefore 
have too great an influence in + dirocting the 

price of proviſions. 

If therefore we have no other ſource than 
the farmers, no magazines of corn eſta- 
bliſhed throughout the kingdom, neither 
grain nor other proviſions imported as often 
as needed, to counteract the narrow ſelfiſh 
practices which have been unhappily adopted 
and purſued, it is impoſſible, or however 
highly improbable, that proviſions ſhould 
ever again be as cheap in this nation as they 
have been ; nay rather it is preſumed, that 
the price of them muſt continue high as it 
is, or even increaſe more and more to the 

accumulated diſtreſs of the inhabitants, if 

not to the utter ruin of this once happy and 

fruitful country. 
I ſhall here beg leave to relate an anecdote, 
which was told me as a fact, viz. Somewhat 
les than two years ago, the price of wheat, 
Kc. 
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&c. in Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Was either 
lower than in Norfolk, from whence very 
large quantities are commonly brought to 
fupply that town and neighbourhood or it 


was ſo low, that the dealers in corn and 


flour could not carry on their trade as uſual. 

Upon this, ſome agents were employed to 
buy up the wheat at Newcaſtle at any price 
for a few market-days, and lay it up in 
houſes hired far that purpoſe: Thus the 
prices were ſoon: raiſed, the trade was re- 
vived, and the corn, which was laid up in 
granaries, fold in the ſame caunty at the 


advanced rate; and notwithſtanding the late 


plentiful harveſt, it ſtill continues high. 
The farmer has found the ſweet af it, ang | 
who can oblige him to lower it? This Prac 
tice perhaps was not ſtrictly illegal, 1 
therefore had it been ever ſo natorious, it 


could not have been prevented; but it ſerves 


to enforce the ſtrictures upon engroſſers, 


&c. which are in the body of this work: it 
ſhews how much the public is at the mercy 
of mercenary deſigning dealers in the ſtaff 
of life; and alſo how an artificial ſcarcity 
may be promoted, ſo as to produce the very 
effects of a real one, 
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s it is the undoubted ri ght of ee ee 
of this kingdom to adreſs the throne, it 
is hoped that it will not be deemed icbn- 
ſiſtent with the reſpect due to royalty, to endeavor 
in this way to comtnunicate to the King an account 
of ſome national grievances. The attempt flows not 
from a ſpirit of faction; ir is not intended to reproach 
Your Majeſty, nor to leſſen that juſt authority, 
which by the laws you have over the people of this 
countty; but is deſigned with the utmoft humilfty. 
deference, and reſpect, by one who rejoices not 
more that he was born in this land of liberty, than : 
that Providence has appointed bim to live at a 
time, when the ſceptre” of thieſe realms is held by 
a branch of the houſe of Brunſwick. That he is 
a native of this debe die was not matter of his 
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| Induced by theſe motives, he ventures with ſub- 
miſſion to tranſmit the following to your royal 
+ notice ; perſuaded, that whatever there is in the 
1 manner, or however obſcure the inſtrument may 
i - be; yet that the ſubject is neither unworthy your 
1 conſideration, nor below your humanity, peer. 
RT neſs, nor affectionate love for your ſubjects. . 
L At the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion you were 
pleaſed to recommend two objects to the con- 
ſideration of your parliament, viz. the Eaſt India 
company's affairs, and the dearneſs of — 
The former is, I apprehend, a matter of com 
ratively little concern; and perhaps, if the pr 
perty of thoſe who have bought ſtock in it N 
be ſecured, the nation would not ſuffer by laying, 
that trade open to all, The latter reſpects every 
individual, of whatever rank or condition, and 
it particularly bears hard upon the poor: therefore 
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eeiuery individual ſhould contribute his utmoſt en- 
ix deavors to remove the evil, And ſurely it was a 
ip | proof of Your. Majeſty's philanthropy, ſympathy, 


it and compaſſion. for the hardſhips. and diſtreſſes of 
8 your ſubjects, and it muſt endear You to them, . 
when they reflect, that their ſufferings did excite 
ſuch tender feelings in your royal breaſt, as to 
it induce You to recommend relief to the e .. 
it preſentative council of the land. 1 
1 The parliament, however, to the equal amaze- 
Ci. ment and diſappointment of the people, did no- 
it thing, or next to nothing: whether they were 

unable or unwilling to remove the grievance muſt 
be left to themſelves: it is certain they left the 


. to Providence. But your ſubjects ſtill 
have 
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have confidence! in Tour Majeſty ; they look up 
to You: as their common father; they hope, they 
truſt You can and will do more than has been 
; done ; they expect that remedy from your good- 
neſs, which they vainly flattered themſelves with 
from the wiſdom of parliament ; they perſuade 
themſelves, that your renewed recommendation of 
the hardſhips of millions will be more attended 
to than it was before, if not out of commiſeration 
to the wretched, yet out of reſpect to Your Ma- 
jeſty's perſon. Therefore it is hoped that you will 
Perſevere to urge the caſe of your people, till ſuch 
redreſs is obtained, as circumſtances, and the na- 
ture of the calamity will admit of. Sorry, how- 
ever, they are, that upon the meeting of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion of parliament this was omitted in your 
gracious ſpeech to it, as if the grievance no longer 
ſubſiſted, or it was ſo diminiſhed; as not to be 
worthy the conſideration of a national council. It 
is true, Your: Majeſty may not be minutely in- 
formed of the hardſhips your people ſuffer from 
the continued dearneſs of proviſions ; your mini- 
ſters | themſelves, on account of their elevated 


ſtation, may not know the whole, or they may 


not chuſe to trouble you with ſuch things: but it 
is impoſſible that You, Sir, ſhould be altogether 
unacquainted, that the price of the neceſſary arti- 
cles of life is ſtill exceedingly high. The demands 
of your own on houſhold, it is not improbable, 
may at ſome time have been laid before Lou, tho? 
it be below your dignity to attend particularly 
thereto. And if the palace be affected hereby, 
n muſt be the caſe with __ gradation down 
5 to 
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to * loweſt ranks of men ? It is ſhocking to 
humanity, that in a country ſo fertile, and where 


plenty has uſually abounded, the inhabitants in 


every part ſhould be reduced to ſuch great. ſtrairs 
as they now are. For this does not only affect the 


larger eities and towns, or à few counties, but it 
is felt more or leſs through the whole kingdom. 
Nor is it only bread- corn, but every other article 
of proviſions that is dear. This is a circum- 
ſtance, which, together with the length of time 


that it has continued, can hardly be paralelled in 


this nation. At other times, if grain has been 
dear, animal food has been reaſonable; and even 
that has continued comparatively but for à ſhort 


ſpace. An importation from abroad, or a plenti- 
ful year at home, has reduced things to their for- 


mer ſtate. But after ſeveral years experience, all 
ſorts of butchers meat, as well as bread, are at an 


enormous price; nor is there any proſpect of their 
ſpeedily, if ever, growing much better, unleſs other 
and more prudent meaſures be adopte. 


It is true, indeed, there has been a 3 in 
dhe price of grain ſince the laſt harveſt, but nat 
equal to what might have been hoped for, con- 
Hdering the goodneſs of the crop, and the favor- 
able ſeaſon for getting it. For tho' it muſt be 


allowed, that in ſome places the weather was wet 


and windy, yet this could have no great effect 
upon the whole nation. The ſeed-· time for wheat 
in 1772 was generally very good; and the ſummer 
of 1773 was better than any we have had for 
ſeveral years, both for graſs and corn. But what 


* has been derived from thence? Beef, mut- 
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ton, &c. have continued nearly at the ſame Prices 3 
and there is but a trifling decreaſe. in the price of 
corn. The latter will appear very plain, if we 
conſider the average prices of grain in England, 
as publiſnhed under the direction of parliament. 
Thus the average price of wheat upon the whole, 
in all the counties of this part of the kingdom, 
was in the month of September 1773 at or about 
ſeven ſhillings the buſnel. But at that time little 
of the year's produce could be got to market. 
Beſides, it is then often higher than at any other 
part of the year. Lex us now! fee from the fame 
average prices, what fall Kore, has been in the 
value of wheat. fince. | 
From Nov. 29, to Dec. 4, 1773, w wheat at higheſt 
65. 119, ditto Joweſt gs. 1d. From Dec. 27, 1773, 
to Jan. 1, 1774, higheſt 7s. loweſt 4s. 11d. From 
Jan. 10, 41774, to ditto 13, higheſt 7s. loweſt 58, 1d. 
Jan. 17, to ditto 22, 1774, higheſt 7s. loweſt gs. 2d. 
Thus the mean prices of this grain, in all the 
counties of England, was at the above periods 
about ſix ſhillings the Wincheſter buſhel. If at any 
time of the year it would be cheap, it muſt moſt 
likely be between Chriſtmas and Candlemas z when 
the huſbandman's labor being moſtly de er 
within doors, he has more time to threſh his corn, 
and for other obvious reaſons. Therefore I con- 
clude we have no good grounds to expect, that it 
will be much, if any thing, cheaper, unleſs in 
caſe of importation, before a new crop is got off 
the ground. And even then, ſuppoſing it ſhould 
prove à plentiful one, there is no great reaſon to 
eee that matters ſhould be much altered for the 
bs | Ze better, 
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better, except by a continued importatio1 

de a change in certain meaſures, which in the 
opinion of ſome, and indeed with great appearance 
of truth, ſeem to have no inconſiderable tendency 
to produce the evils eomplained of- For, how- 
ever paradoxical it may be thought, there is a 
high probability, that wkilſt the preſent practices 


and manner of living, luxury and extravagances 


are continued, even plenty itſelf will not reduce 
the price of proviſions to what it has been in our 


on times; nor fo low, as that the common people, 


and, what is ſtill more deſirable, that the poor 
may be able to purchaſe them without diſtreſs to 
themſelves, For, ſhould the price of corn once 


fall below that, at which it is allowed by ſtatute 


to be exported, the exportation will commence, 


and that alone will render it too dear for the gene- 


rality of the inhabitants to purchaſe with eaſe; 
and when grain is dear, that will have a propor- 
tionable influence upon the other neceſſary articles 


of life. It is therefore obvious to ſee, that ſome- 


thing muſt be miſerably wrong within us; and it 
is to de feared, that the exceſſive dearneſs of pro- 
viſions is the effect of ſome ſettled general evils 
not attended to; and conſequently that the diſeaſe 


cannot be radically cured, till theſe cauſes are re- 


moved. This in ſound policy, as well as in hu- 


manity, ſhould be attempted; for all other mea- 
ſures are only ſo many palliatives, Which, being 


ignorantly or deſignedly applied by the ſtate- phy- 


ſician, will not fail to weaken his patient's ſtrength, 


and in time to produce fatal conſequences. 
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Several attempts have * made to invelligate. 
the reaſons of the preſent, high prices. of grain, 
and other proviſions. , The vaſt increaſe of horſes, 
throwing of, ſmall farms into one, and ſingle per- 
ſons occupying two or more large farms; en- 
groſſing and ioreſtalling of proviſions, bad ſeaſons, 
ſhort. crops, and even ſcarcity idelf- have been 
ſeverally aſſigned as cauſes of. 155 preſent dearneſs. 
And perhaps every one of theſe may have con- 
tributed ſomething to produce this national cala- 

mity, It is certain that ſuch things have. been; 
and if ſeveral of them ſhould concur at the ſame 
time, it is no wonder, even without an actual ſcar- 
city, if ſo great and general an evil as that, wich 
which this Kingdom has been afflicted, ſhould. be 
the effect. But whateyer be the immediate and 
prevailing cauſes, or whatever be the remote and 
ſecondary cauſes, they all claim the attention of 
the legiſlature z, for till they are removed either 
wholly or in part, we cannot "pp for plenty 4. 
cheapneſs. 5 

Some indeed have 3 chat we have no. 
real, but an artificial ſcarcity ; and I- cannot. bur. 
think, that there is-more truth in this opinion. than 
is commonly imagined. For certain it is, that 
very large tracts of moor- grounds have been in- 
cloſed and improved of late years; ſo that that, 
which before was comparatively barren, now pro- 
duces great quantities of corn, or graſs, or both. 
The diviſion and incloſure of common fields, a 
meaſure which of late has been very prudently 
adopted, is alſo. exceedingly. advantageous; for 
* ada has thereby increaſed. the worth, of. his- | 
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property at leaſt one fourth, and this of TY 
mult enlarge the produce for the benefit of the 
public in the fame proportion, or, however, the 
produce will be allowed on all hands to be con- 


ſiderably increaſed. Beſides, agriculture, as an art, 


is now ſo much improved, that the ſame quantity 
of ground affords a greater produce than formerly. 
T hus OG theſe N 2 larger . of po 

But 80 155 Seb the effect? Would not one 
naturally expect that cheapneſs ſhould flow from 
plenty ? or at leaft, that things ſhould be as cheap 
as they were before this acceſſion of ' arable land, 
and this improved ſtare of huſbandry ? 2 4 
like this is the fact. Every kind of grain, and 
other neceſſary articles of life, have advanced in 
price for ſeveral years paſt. What reaſon can be 
aſſigned for this? The farmer roundly anſwers, 
defective crops; becauſe that anſwer is readieſt, or 
moſt plauſible : but is there any real ground for 
ſaying ſo? or muſt we believe it, becauſe he who 
adlvances it may be ſuppoſed moſt likely to know 
the truth? However this be, it is worth examin- 
ing into; for if there be a real ſcarcity, then pru- 
dence, good government, and even neceſſity re- 
quire, that a ſupply ſhould be procured, if it can 


be got. But if there be a ſcarcity, it is probable, 
that it is in a great meaſure a pretended or artificial 


one; for, beſides that an intereſted perſon ſhould 
not be implicitly truſted in his own caſe, the above 
reaſoning will hew, that as we have more land 
from the taking in of commons, and that the ſame 
0 of ground is made to yield more, n 
I to 
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Lk. 
to our improved {kill in huſbandry ; fo there muſt 
be a larger produce. What then becomes of it? 
and how is it conſumed ? It will not be ſaid that 
the inhabitants-are increaſed ; for if the ingenious 
Dr. Price's calculations be juſt, then it is certain, 
that the number of inhabitants in the nation at 
large is greatly diminiſhed within a century paſt. 
The well-known depopulation of country villages 
in almoſt every county in England is a confirma- 
tion of this melancholy truth. The above gen- 
tleman ſays, that the number of inhabitants in 
England and Wales is 'reduced near a quarter in 
eighty years, or from about fix millions to four 
millions and a half. But ſuppoſing we are reduced 
only one million, leſs would be required to ſup- 
port the whole; and yet ſtill as much, or rather 
more, is brought to market than was forty years 
ago, when things were cheaper; as appears from 
Mr. Francis Moore's table of ſheep and black 
cattle expoſed to ſale in Smithfield marker for forty 
years paſt, from 1731 to 1770 incluſive . Nor 
have we any good reaſon to believe that the inha- 
bitants of London are increaſed in number, nay, 
the contrary ſeems to be more probable, notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent greater magnitude of. the 
city, owing chiefly to the widening of the ſtreets, 
making new paſſages, and the buildings now oc- 
cupying more ground than formerly. From all 
which, as it is plain, that the conſumption is as 
great now, when there are fewer to occaſion it; ſo 
there is as great a quantity of proviſion raiſed in 
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the country, as when it was cheaper. And from 
this, the inference ſeems to be very plain, that the 
dearneſs of proviſions is not owing to their real 
ſcarcity; but is occaſioned, either by a greater con- 
ſumption, tho? the people are fewer; or by ſome 
unuſual and extraordinary miſapplication of graſs 
and corn, &c.; or by the artifices of the farmers, 
who have it too much in their power to withhold 
the neceſſary ſupplies z or by thoſe mediatory per- 
ſons through whoſe hands the ſeveral articles of 
proviſion come to market, each of whom endea- 
vours to get a profit, and ſo enhances the price. 

But laſtly, That the dearneſs of proviſions is 
not owing to a real ſcarcity, or the want of a ſuf- 
ficiency for the inhabitants of this kingdom only, 
is preſumable from this, viz. Among the various 
cauſes aſſigned for it, I do not remember to have 
obſerved, that any one has ever dared to advance, 
that when exportation was prohibited, the annual 
produce, during thoſe dear times, has not been 
equal to the annual home-conſumption of grain in 
particular, and eſpecially that kind ef it which is 
made uſe of for food for the human ſpecies. That 
there has been enough for ſuch purpoſes, during 
this period, appears to be a fact, from the very 
trifling quantity hitherto imported from abroad, 
and from our being ſupplied from our internal 
reſources; there being ſtill enough for the ſupport 
of the inhabitants, tho* many could not procyre 
a due quantity not owing to the want of it, but 
the exceſſive high price, and their diſability to 
purchaſe at ſuch rate. Under the circumſtance of 


a prohibited exportation, it muſt be conſumed at 
Ronny 
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home (unleſs by illegal practices it is carried 
abroad); and yet, if there has not been enough 
for the ſupport of man at moderate prices, it mult 
either have been carried out of the nation, or been 
kept up or conſumed by ſuch methods as have 
enhanced the price, but which have not Von ſuf- 
ficiently attended to. 

Now, if there be any truth in the above reaſon- 
ing, then the preſent dearneſs of proviſions muſt 
be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than an abſolute 
ſcarcity. And accordingly it has been thought by 
ſome to be mainly occaſioned by the vaſt increaſe 
of horſes, for the ſaddle, for the turf, or for car- 
riages. And there is no doubt, that as they have 
been multiplied on theſe accounts of late years 

beyond any thing that has been known in this 
kingdom; fo they cannot but have a conſiderable 
influence to raiſe the price of proviſions; for more 
land is neceſſarily required to be laid out in graſs, 
hay, and oats, for their ſupport, notwithſtanding 
which, conſidering the very many thouſand of acres 
that have been acquired, and rendered more uſeful 
by the improvement of commons, there may {till 
be enough for the uſe of man. And thus, the' 
in fact we now have more improved ground than 
in any former period, yet it muſt be owned, far 
too large a portion of it is applied for the uſe of 
horſes; and hence the oats, which not long ſince 
were the principal bread of ſeveral counties, are 
now devoured by theſe animals. Thus, as horſes 
muſt be had, ground will be cultivated for them, 
which will diminiſh the quantity of that which 
mould be ſet aſide for other purpoſes; and as oats 
6 are 


41 
are in a great meaſure their food, and the price of 
that grain is become too high to be continued as 
food for thoſe people among us, who uſed to eat 
it chiefly; ſo they are obliged to have recourſe to 
wheat (for as to barley, as an article of bread, 
they are alſo deprived of that by another cauſe) 
and conſequently, when there is a great demand 
for it, the price muſt likewiſe advance. This 
therefore, viz. confining the people, by a kind of 
neceſſity, to live upon one ſort of grain, for which, 
as the farmer well knows there muſt be a demand, 
he is ſkilful enough to turn ſuch circumſtance to 
his advantage, and if he cannot ſell for the preſent 
upon his own terms, he keeps it up till he can have 
his price, either by home-conſumption, or expor- 
tation; I ſay this muſt be conſidered as one preg- 
nant ſource of the evil ſo ſeverely felt. 

To this alſo muſt be added the brewery and 
diſtillery, which, by conſuming a large quantity 
of grain to corrupt the morals, and nouriſh the 
vices of mankind, have rendered barley too dear 
to be uſed as bread-corn in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, where it was chiefly eat; ſo that now the 
people find it as cheap to live upon wheat, which 
of courſe muſt increaſe both the demand for, and 

if price of it; notwithſtanding which, we have within 
as ourſelves a ſupply ſufficient for home-conſumption ; 
and therefore the high rate at which this grain is 
held, cannot be ſo much owing to the ſcarcity of 
it, as the certainty there is of ſelling it. For 
which cauſe, the farmers run no great riſque in 
keeping it up, till they think fit to diſpoſe of it; 


and having once got the price of it raiſed, they 
will 
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will not only be unwilling to lower it, but will uſe 
every art in their power to prevent its falling again. 
Conſequently, the moſt probable and effectual 
way of defeating the greedy, rapacious, and op- 
preſſive views of the farmer, would be to ſet up 
an oppoſite intereſt, by ſuch perſons increaſing the 
quantity of grain among us, as are not themſelves 
8 of it. Without ſome ſuch method, we 
have hardly a rational proſpect of EY IF 
neſs, 

Ingroſſing of farms may alſo be conſidered as 
contributing in part to produce this evil; for cer- 
tainly the more land is got into fewer hands, the 
more it will be in their power to fix the price of 
the produce of it, and to withhold it from market 
under the hope of ſelling it upon their own terms. 
This becomes ſtill more probable, when diſpro- 
portioned quantities of ground, ſuch as 1000, or 
1500 acres or more are occupied by ſingle perſons. 
Such farmers become too powerful for the good 
of the community, and being able to keep up 
what is not periſhable, or will not ſoon ſpoil, or 
even not ſcrupling to loſe a little, that they may 
keep up the prices, and not being under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſelling the year's produce to make up 
their rents, therefore they ſpeculate in hope of an 
advanced price for their commodities, Thus the 
markets are kept thinly ſupplied ; what is brought, 
being ſcanty in quantity, fetches an higher price, 

ſince the wants of the people muſt be ſupplied ; 
and this breeds a general, tho? ill-grounded opinion 
of a ſcarcity : hence thoſe who buy corn, &c. with 
a view to trade therewith, apply to the great 
farmers, 
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farmers, who ſell what they chuſe to diſpoſe of at 
their own homes, and often upon their own terms. 
That this is too much the practice with regard to 
corn, cattle, butter, cheeſe, &ct will hardly be 


denied; and being productive of, or even having 


a tendency to produce ſuch conſequences, a ſpeedy 
remedy ſhould be applied, if there is a poſſibility 
of it. But there is an abſolute certainty, that 
ingroſſing of farms is the cauſe of depopulating 


the country, and of driving from thence vaſt 


numbers of thoſe uſeful members of ſociety, the 


labouring huſbandmen, with their families, into 
towns, where, either through want, or a different 
manner of living, many of them ſoon die; or 
they go abroad, whence they do not return, and 
ſo are totally loſt to their native country. This 
conſequently is an evil which calls loudly for 
redreſs. 

I know it will be ſaid, that the farmer cannot 
afford the ſeveral articles he deals in at a cheaper 
rate, conſidering the rent he gives for his lands; 
and that while they continue ſo high, proviſions 
mult neceſſarily be dear, otherwiſe he cannot live. 
But this reaſoning is as deluſive, as it is artful and 
ſpecious. For tho I grant that the rent of land 
is conſiderably advanced, and with very good 
reaſon (for ſurely farmers cannot be ſo immodeſt, 


as to think that they ſhould have all the benefit, 
and their landlords none) yet the improved method 


of huſbandry, the grounds yielding a larger in- 
creaſe than it did before it was ſo well tilled, the 
farmer's carrying on his buſineſs with fewer hands, 
and with leſs expence than formerly, (as inſtead of 

9 four 
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four horſes, or two horſes and four oxen to one 
plough, with one man to hold the plough, and a 
man or boy to drive the yoke, as was the caſe not 
many years ſince ;. now the general cuſtom is to 
have only two horſes to one plough, and one man 
both to hold and drive it) are conſiderations which 
may be ſuppoſed to be a pretty near balance to 
the advanced rent, or however, are ſo many argu- 
ments to convince us, that in reaſon proviſions 
ought not on this account to be ſo dear as now 
they are. 
Farther agents for buying proviſions in * 
country, together with ingroſſers and foreſtallers 
of them, help not a little every where to make 
them dearer ; for the former, to ſhew their diligence 
in executing, as well as to reap the benefit of their 
commiſſion; and the latter, through an eager 
proſpect of gain, prevent the reſpective commo- 
dities, which they are in purſuit of, from coming 
to open market. Of courſe there will be a greater 
demand for the little that is brought. Thoſe who 
have illegally got any article of proviſion into their 
hands, will be fure not to fell it again without a 
profit, if they can keep it. The farmer, who firſt 
raiſes ſuch commodities, likes better to ſell them 
at home, becauſe that is attended both with leſs 
trouble and expence. And thus a tax is levied 
upon the public againſt common juſtice, and the 
end of markets and fairs is in ſome meaſure de- 
feated. Whereas, if the produce of every county 
was honeſtly and openly expoſed to fale at the 
accuſtomed and proper places, the price would 
always be regulated by the quantity and demand. 
But 
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But there is another cauſe of the dearneſs of all 
dare of proviſions, which has been very little, or 
not ſo much attended to as it ought, viz. the luxury 
and extravagance of living, which now prevail 
every where in the kingdom. That it is to be 
accounted for in a great meaſure upon this prin- 
ciple, is evident from what has been ſaid before, 
p. 9, and 10. For if it be true, as there aſſerted, 
that the number of inhabitants is greatly decreaſed, 
both in the nation at large, and in the capital; 
and if, notwithſtanding this, as great a quantity 
of proviſions of all ſorts is now raiſed, as is highly 
probable, from our increaſed quantity of arable 
and graſs ground, and from the improved method 
of huſbandry; and yet, if now there is as great or 
greater conſumption of beef, mutton, &c. in Lon- 
don particularly, and in' general throughout the 
nation; whence does it ariſe, that more ſhould be 
required at this time for a leſs number of people? 
Exportation is prohibited, and the importation of 
Iriſh beef, &c. is allowed. Will it be ſaid that 
we are ſtronger, and have keener appetites than 
our predeceſſors? This will ſcarce be granted. 
And yet the fact is, that with fewer numbers the 
conſumption is at leaſt equal. The truth is, that 
we have departed from that frugality and ſimplicity 
of diet, which was uſual both in the metropolis, 
and in the country among the bulk of the people, 
and have degenerated into ſuch a vitiated taſte 
and manner of living, that tho* we cannot eat 
more than our forefathers, yet a greater variety, 
and the aids of cookery, are more requiſite to 
pleaſe the palate. A ſingle diſh and a pudding 
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in the city were common to a proverb. In the 
country formerly there was ſtill greater frugality 
and plainneſs, but not leſs-wholeſome food. But 
are their tables now ſo covered? Luxury has found 
it's way to both, IO no longer. confined to. the 
great. 2 

By luxury, I mean all that exceſs of expence, 
which a man in a middling or low ſtation runs 
into, in the appearance he makes either in apparel, 
or at his table, that is above his rank and circum- 
ſtances, as well as all that ſhew and pomp, that 
extravagance and oſtentatious way of living, to- 
gether with the vices incident to men of fortune, 
ſuch as grand equipages. profuſion at their tables, 
gaming and horſe-racing. Theſe are notorious; 
and as there is ſo much luxury among men of- 
birth and fortune, ſo it infects others below them. 
The national luxury alſo is not a little increaſed 
by thoſe who have ſuddenly raiſed great, and ſome 
of them over- grown fortunes in the Eaſt-Indies. 
With their riches they import the luxury of the 
country, and are emulous of their ſuperiors in 
rank, both in figure and expence, that is in the faulty 
more than in the better part of their character. 
They fall into the faſhionable vices; they are am- 
bitious of ſeats in parliament, and ſpend largely 
to procure them; they purchaſe eſtates in the 
country, where indeed they might be a benefit; 
but being corrupt themſelves, they corrupt others 
by their examples, and occaſion a needleſs con- 
ſumption. Luxury is indeed the vice of the age, 
and ought to be conſidered as an auxiliary cauſe 


of the exceſſive dearneſs of proviſions. How 
1 | D much 


much is profuſely laviſhed away in a luxurious 
man's family, which might be abated without any 
prejudice to his ſplendor or dignity, and which 
would afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence to many? 
How much is expended only for ſoups, ſtrong 
gravies, and ſauces? Even the coarſer pieces of L 
beef, which were within the purchaſe of the poor, 
and were their weekly ſupply of animal proviſion, 
are bought up, and boiled down for the ſake of 
a ſmall quantity of their juices, and the reſt is 
thrown away as utterly uſeleſs, except to feed their 
dogs. Thus the rich have robbed the poor of 
that, which in 2 Mangey ;wias n appropriated: 
food. 

Nor is this confined to men of dirth and far- 
tune, Thoſe in lower ſtations imitate the example 
of their ſuperiors. Tradeſmen vie with the gen- 
tleman, and the farmer with them, To ſupporr 
fuch extravagance and luxury, they prey upon, 
they oppreſs each other, by exacting exorbitant 
profits for what they reſpectively deal in; but the 
poor ſuffer ſeverely by their folly, Thus the 

blic with abundance, or however with a ſuf- 
ficiency, acts like extravagant ſpendthrifts, or bad 
oeconomiſts, who are always in want or difficulties, 
But whatever be the cauſe, the exceſſive dearneſg 
of proviſions 1 1s undeniable, and from hence reſult 
yarious evil conſequences. 

Firſt, Whenever the price of the neceſſary are 
ticles of life riſes ſo high, as to be diſproportioned 
to the circumſtances of the people, and cannot be 

ocured with eaſe, this will ſurely produce general 
"_ and falls hardeſt a thoſe who are leaſt 

able 
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1 able to bear it. Not only the loweſt order af 
people among us, but even all who have ftated. 
incomes (which in cheaper times would afford 
them a decent ſuhſiſtence) ſuch as clergymen 
with ſmall benefices, curates, annuitants, and all 

Þ that live ypon the intereſt of their money, are 

YU affected by it. They are confined to a certain 

ſum, and not having an opportunity of increaſing 

the means of their ſupport in proportion to the 
unavoidable expence of it, they are neceſſarily 
brought into difficulties, The labouring and poorer 
members of ſociety always form the greateſt part 
of it; and they are far from being the moſt uſeleſs, 
But as they depend upon their labour for their ſup- 
port, and very ſeldom have any other reſources, 
and as their wages are commonly fixed, ſo that 
they can earn ſo much and no more, which often 
is not more than a maintenance for themſelves and 
their families, therefore, when the price of pro- 
viſions advances, they mult be content either with 
leſs than is neceſſary, or live upon a meaner and 
leſs nutritious diet, to ſay nothing of clothing, 
which muſt increaſe their diſtreſs, But in ach 
times as the preſent, many will be incapable af 
maintaining their families; and hence they become 
burthenſome to the public. The Proviſion far 
the parochial poor in this country is at all times 
making great; and perhaps not only larger 
in any one nation, but than in all other na- 
nas the world, conſidered with regard to it's 
regularity and certainty. It is indeed a burthen 
Which has been complained of, and needs no in- 
2. if it could be avoided. But how is that 10 
D 2 be 
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be prevented in ſuch circumſtances as the preſent? ö 
Muſt the labourer's wages be raiſed? This would 

have an ill effect both upon our internal and fo- 

reign trade, which is another bad conſequence 3 

For our commerce abroad cannot be long ſupported 

by means of our own manufactures, unleſs we 


have the materials, and can work them up, and C 
carry them to market as cheap or cheaper than I 
others. But if the labouring poor cannot otherwiſe 4 
obtain redreſs, they will ſeek it for ee eee = 
forcibly taking from others, what they have it 


in their power to obtain by better means. This 
bas often been experienced; and tho? it be done 
only in caſes of neceſſity, yet it is always to be 
dreaded, not only becauſe of the immediate miſ- 
chiefs oecaſioned thereby, but becauſe it tends to 
wealcen the foundations of good government. 
But laſtly, Whenever proviſions become exor- 
bitantly dear, and continue ſo for ſome time, it 
will put people upon enquiry, where they can be 
got at an eaſier rate; and hence emigration. That 

ſcarcity, or difficulty of procuring the neceſſary 
articles of life, will produce this effect, as well 
as tyranny, is certain; for however agreeable a 

country may be, however favourable to civil li 

the form of it's government is, ſuch —— 
muſt give way to the ſupreme law of nature, the 
preſervation of life. Conſequently, tho? it is not 
without difficulty that men get the better of their 

natural attachments to the place of their nativity, 
VA if their labour is not ſufficient for their ſupport 
at home, and if there is a country, where by the 
ſame means they can procure to themſelves abun- 
dance, 
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danee, and where the increaſe of their families 
will be the increaſe of their plenty, and they can 
enjoy it with the ſame freedom and ſecurity, there 
they will be induced to go and ſettle, eſpecially if 
encouraged by the ſucceſsful experience of former 
. adventurers, their friends and acquaintance. Many 
have found the benefit of it, and that has been 
a temptation to others to follow their example, by 
-which great numbers are Joſt to 'the mother- 
n | 

Emigration to our W ded has long been prac- 
tiſed, nor perhaps was it formerly conſidered as 


a diſadvantage to the ſeat of Britiſh empire; but 


now. it is become alarming, The numbers of 
ſettlers that have gone of late years from Ireland 
to America are almoſt incredible, ſo that that 
kingdom muſt be greatly drained. By the teſti- 
mony of Meſſrs. Anderſon and Goldy, upon their 


examination before the Houſe of Commons the 
firſt of laſt March, it appears that 600 out of 


1800 ſpinners had emigrated from a certain diſtrict 
in the county of Sutherland, and ſo in proportion 
from ſeveral other places in that part of the king- 
dom. Nor is the deſire of emigrating confined 
to the above-mentioned countries: But as the 
dearneſs of proviſions is general among us, ſo is 
the inclination to go abroad in queſt of a cheaper 
country. Nothing is more common now, than 
for ſhips, going to America, to advertiſe for paſ- 
ſengers and indented ſervants. Nor is that done 
without more ſucceſs than perhaps is conſiſtent 
with the national good. The north of England 
has ſent many of late; and the inclination to emi- 
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grate ſeems to prevail more and more. In the 
winter and ſpring of the year three ſhips have 
failed- with emigrants from Shields only, and cke 
greateſt number went with the laſt ſhip. gen 


have gone from Sunderland, Scatborough, and 


Hull. Now, whatever their numbers be, there is 
a ptoportionable depopulation of the country. Is 
this then to be accounted a national prejudice or 
not ? Conſider, thoſe who emigrate in general are 
ſuch as are forced to it by the difficulty of living, 
of Who are deſirous of living better than they do 
at home; they are ſuch as ſubſiſt by their labour, 
and are willing to be induſtrious. The loſs E 
ſuch is conſequently. the loſs of ſo many uſeful 
members of ſociety ; for with themſelves they 
carry their huſbandry and mechanical arts. Be- 
ſides, we not only loſe fo many individuals for 
the preſent, bur alſo their poſteritx. 
Can we {pare them ? or will their emigr 
render proviſions : more plentiful and — at 


home? I ſuſpect neither of theſe will be found to 


be true. The vaſt numbers that periſhed in the 
late war will overturn the former ſuppoſition; 
and the obſervation which Biſhop Burner*, in his 
letter from Zurich, makes concerning the ill in- 
fluence of an oppreſſive government to 
late and impoveriſh the moſt fruitful countries, 


whilſt under a mild conſtitution, population is 


promoted with the enjoyment of eaſe and plenty, 


may be applicable to and overturn the latter. 
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and compariſon of the beſt parts of France and 


Italy, with the barren rocks of Switzerland; that 
the people in the latter lived eaſy and bappy, 
whilſt other rich and plentiful; countries were re- 
duced to ſuch miſery, that as, many of the inba-, 
bitants were forced to change their ſeats, ſo thoſe 
who ſtaid behind could ſcarce live; in like man- 
ner, either ſcarcity, or exceſſive dearneſs of pro- 


viſions, will put people upon going into thoſe 


countries, where they may be procured, with 
greater eaſe; nor will it be certain, that they 


which remain will have them either in greater 


plenty or cheaper. For as there will be leſs con- 
ſumption, and conſequently leſs encouragement to 
induſtry, they whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it is to 
rear proviſions, will only be concerned for ſuch 
ſupplies as are anſwerable to the demand, and 
may ſerve their own purpoſes of keeping up the 
prices, and ſecuring a profit to themſelyes. 

Every ſtate is happy and. powerful i in propor- 
tion both to the number of its inhabitants, and 
the plenty and eaſe of obtaining ſubſiſtence. Theſe 
two conſiderations enter info the idea of a great 
and well-regulated kingdom, and have a very 
near connexion with and influence upon each 
other. Where the inhabitants are few, but live 
at eaſe, and in plenty, they are apt to be envied, 
and diſturbed by more powerful neighbours, 
againſt whom they are not able to make reſiſtance. 


If they are ſo numerous, that they cannot get 


ſubſiſtence in their own country, nor have the 
means of procuring it elſewhere upon ſuch con- 
ditions as are within the reach of the generality, 
they 
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they will ſeek for it by their own removal. If 5 1 


be a trading country, and has foreign commerce, 


then the inhabitants muſt be able to procure pro- 
vifions at eaſy, or however at ſuch eaſy rates, as 
to trade with other countries to advantage, other- 


wiſe their manufactures muſt lay upon their hands. 


Hence will enſue decay of foreign commerce ; 
the manufacturers of that country will not be able 
to ſupport themſelves at home by their arts and 
labour; and as theſe are their dependence, they 
will conſider where, by ſuch means, they can pro- 
cure ſubſiſtence ; and thus alſo emigration will be 
the conſequence. | Hence the internal ſtrength of 
a nation muſt be greatly weakened. Other dis 
agreeable effects will likewiſe flow from this cauſe, 
viz. the ſource of riches will be cut off, a capacity 
of ſelf-defence, and, much more, ſuperiority over 
other nations will be taken away, and in the in- 


Nance of our own nation, I will add, that the 


ſpring of our beloved luxuries will be drained up. 
Human affairs have an intimate connexion one 
with another, and great revolutions have pro- 
ceeded from ſeemingly trifling and inadequate 
cauſes at firſt. A prudent and wiſe adminiſtration 
will attend to theſe, as well as to what for the 
preſent is viſibly threatening and dangerous, and 
will endeavour to provide againſt. thoſe practices, 
which imperceptibly to the vulgar eye undermine 
the public welfare. 


Having thus attempted to unfold the cauſes of 


the preſent dearneſs of proviſions, I do not pre- 
tend to ſay that any one of them ſingly produces 


this effect, but that all contribute to it, ſome more; 
ſome 
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ſome leſs ; nor would I. be underſtood to mean, 
that we have had no bad ſeaſons, nor defective 


crops of late, tho I am of opinion, that there 


neither has been for a few years paſt, nor now is, 
ſuch a real ſcarcity among us, as to occaſion the 
very high price which the necefliry articles of life 
do bear. Whatever be the cauſe, the fact is evi- 


| dent, and a melancholy one; and that is the ob- 


ject which ſhould principally be attended to. For 
to diſpute about cauſes in ſuch a grievous circum- 
ſtance, without attempting a remedy, would be in- 
ſufferable mockery, or at beſt but an impertinent 


cavilling. For tho' a diſcovery of the cauſe is a likely 


means to enable us to remove the effect of it; yet to 

dwell upon that only would be Juſt the ſame folly, as 

if when a houſe is on fire, or a man is drowning, 
the ſpectators ſhould diſpute how the fire hap- 

Been or the poor wretch fell into the river, till 
he one is utterly conſumed, and the other dead, 


Suppoſing then that the forementioned | cauſes 


have only a probable tendency to produce the 
effect we are ſpeaking of (and this ſurely will not 
be denied) they ſhould be obviated, if it can be 
done : and even granting that there has been ſome 
degree of ſcarcity, we need not deſpair of re- 
moving that by a diligent uſe of propef means. 


From a view of what has been ſaid, if the cauſes 
aſſigned have in any degree occaſioned dearneſs ot 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the redreſs is ſuggeſted in 


the ſame degree; and if the meaſures pointed out 


thereby were vigorouſly purſued, 1 ſhould not 

doubt but that the grievance would be moſtly, 

if not totally removed. Hence it will appear, 

that the remedy muſt be partly preventive, and 
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partly 
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partly, 1 175 immediately to the evil, i as to 
remove it, and produce the contrary. Now in 


order to this, however it might be for the benefit 


of ae that gene would 1 continue 5 


taken to habe them in Fin" and at well 4 rate, 
as may be advantageous in a reaſonabſe degree to 
the ſeller, and ſuited to the ability of the bulk ; 
that is, the lower and labouting part of the nation 
to purchaſe with eaſe. It is by no means con- 
bſtent with good government to keep Its ſubjects 


in a ſtate of poverty. Indeed it has been faid; 


chat after Cyrus took Babylon, he oppreſſed the 
inhabitants by various impoſitions, from an opi- 
nion, that the beſt way to ſecure their obedience, 
was to keep them poor. But this can never be 
adopted as a maxim by a Britiſh adminiſtration ; 
or if it ſhould, Your Majeſty would never allow 
it to be put in practice. Nor is it conſiſtent with 
good policy, for any ſtate thoughtleſly to ſuffer 
its ſubjects to continue in ſuch circumſtances, 
without ſeriouſly attempting a remedy, as that 
they ſhould be obliged, through the mere difficulty 
of living, to leave their country, and ſeek another. 

Now taking theſe things: for granted ; if there 
be any luxurious abuſe and ſuperfluous conſump- 


tion among us of the bounties of Providence, ſo 


as to enhance the price of proviſions, it ſeems to 
be a dictate of ſound policy, and even neceſſary 


to enact ſumptuary laws; ſo that, if the evil ariſing 
from. luxury can neither be wholly reſtrained nor 
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vented, a tax may be laid on it, in order to 
eaſe the public i in he other reſpekt, particularly 
in taking off the duty impoſed” on the commo 5 
neceſfaries of life, fuch as ſalt, leather, '&c. © 
"Ix this land of liberty, 1 nd, that every man 
will claim a right to. ſpend his fortune in the way 
that! IS 92 t ae to g whether in 2 
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ary to e ink of i: a law ta did his! pet 
ſures, and the uſe of his income. But furely, if 
men will indulge their extravagant humours, and 
vicious inclinations, | if theſe ate hurtful to the 
community, it can be no infringement of our 
excellent conſtitution, nor abridgment of the li- 
berty, which, as Britons, we value *ourſelves” {6 
much upon, to. make the headſtrong and ruinots 
vices of ſome to contribute to the relief of others, 
and more Specially, to prevent the deſtruction of | 
* whole. 


e laws have been very Pap 
adop ted by other nations, and as they are muc 


. they may have a good effect among us. 

Indeed, wherever they are neceſſary, it is 3 ſure 
ſign that ſomething is fundamentally wrong in the 
ſtate. Nor perhaps will. they radically cure mens 
inclinations to extravagance and luxury; for ſuch 
is the perverſeneſs and pride of ſome people, and 
their propenſity to oppoſicion, that reſtraint in- 
creaſes the inclination, and a thing is often more 
eagerly. covered only becauſe it is forbid, or to be 
obtained with more difficulty. Nor perhaps would 
hirn, laws totally Prevent the ruin of a . 
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the human race, nothing is more reaſonab 


ta J 

It i is ell. * by the wiſdom of the legiſlature, they 
be fo framed, as to promote ſome tempora 
benefit ; 3 if they keep the evils on account of 1 
they are made within due bounds, and prolong the 
exiſtence of a ſtate till ſuch times as better prin- 
ciples take place or at leaſt, that its diſſolution 
be not precipitated. | Luxury, we know, has been 
the ruin of the four great empires of the world; 
and if there is any truth in hiſtory, we may be 
ſure that the ſame cauſes will Produce the ſame 
effects among us. 

There are many articles of loxury which may 
well bear it, and ought to be taxed ; more eſpe- 
cially ſuch as do any how contribute to increaſe 
the price of proviſions, among which horſes uy 
to be placed in the foremoſt rank. They a 
generally believed to be one principal cauſe of i 

,ational grievance, and it cannot admit of a doubt 
with any thinking perſon. If then they have been 


ſo much multiplied among us, as that they have 


wt of 
than 
that their numbers "ſhould either be diminiſhed, 
or that thoſe who will keep them ſhould be 
obliged to contribute ſomething extraordinary to- 
ward the remoyal of the evil which has been occa- 
fioned by them, or in ſome other reſpect to the 
relief of their aggrieved fellow-ſubje&s. 
Such are our notions of liberty at preſent, that 
| men will hardly be brought to ſubmit to laws that 


devoured what was neceſſary for the ſuppe! 


| would lay them under any reſtraint to ruin either 


themſelves, or their country. But if they will 
indulge their inclinations to luxury, ſhould not 


ſound 
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| ſound policy avail itſelf thereof? Does - not the 


neceſſity of the times, does not the public good, 
and perhaps even our exiſtence as a free ſtate re- 


quire ſomething of this kind? And what more 
"worthy to be taxed, than pleaſures and means of 
luxury ? They are not indulged but of choice, or 
from vanity and oſtentation; but if this bears hard 


upon the lower orders of ſociety, reaſon and equity 


require, that if ſo conſiderable a cauſe of ſuch - 


rievance cannot be prevented, it ſhould at leaft 


be ſo controled, as to 1 the 1 more 


tolerable. 

And 4 what juſt ele can there be 
againſt taxing all horſes that are uſed merely for 
pleaſure, ſueh particularly as are kept only for 
hunting and racing? Nay, it would be worthy of 


conſideration, whether all ſaddle-horſes ſhould not be 


ſubject to a moderate duty, except ſuch as are kept 
by tradeſmen and huſbandmen for their neceſſary 
buſineſs ; and even they alſo, as well as all others, 
to be liable to the ſame, whenever their pride or 


vanity prompt them to keep a an for a ſervant 


to attend them. 
But there are many and very noe ——— 


for laying an heavy tax upon race-horſes, beſides 


this, of their being a means to. increaſe the price 
of proviſions. They are the means of introducing 
a ſpirit of gaming and diſſipation, and actually 
occaſion the ruin of many, It was. formerly 
thought a prudent thing, to encourage the breeding 


of ſtrong and ſwift horſes, to give a royal bounty 


of an hundred pounds to be run for by horſes ſix 
years old, four mile heats, a twelve ſtone; 
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and ſuch royal plates have increaſed very much. 
But as there is a general departure from the firſt 
inſtitution in every article, there can be no reaſon 
for continuing the encouragement to it. Beſides, 
the corruption of the national morals, and the 


dearneſs of proviſions, occaſioned in ſome meaſure 


=. 


by theſe utterly uſeleſs and deſtructive animals *, 
very. powerfully. plead for the immediate diſcon- 
tinuance of all ſuch, exhibitions; and it is ſub- 
mitted with the utmoſt deference, whether i it would 
not. be-an illuſtrious, proof of royal wiſdom, and 
of true fatherly care for the ſubject, to withdraw 
them totally for the future. 

As upon horſes under particular predicaments, 
ſo upon all livery-ſervants a tax ſhould be impoſed, 
or rather upon thoſe who keep them. Theſe are 
generally. a very ſtout ſet of men, and may be 
accounted among the leaſt beneficial members of 
the community. This way of life is their choice, 
either from a love of eaſe, and diſlike to work, or 
from a deſire to be as like gentlemen as they can; 
and dependent as they are, they ape that character 
in proportion to the rank of the mae they ſerves 


1 1 been credibly informed, that a noted breeder of 


' race-horſes in the north of England gave every foal conſider- 


ably more than one «cow's milk, till it was three years old. 
This would have afforded a nouriſhing aliment to ſeveral per- 
ſons ; and as, in my humble opinion, it is a baſe proſtitution of 
raſs, &c. ſo it is a real loſs to the public of ſo much milk, 
— and cheeſe. And if all breeders adopt the ſame prac- 
tice; what a hurt muſt it be to the nation ? Therefore I may 
be allowed to call them deſtructive animals, ſince they are 
greatly ruinous to the morals and fortunes, of men, and occa - 
ſion ſuch 2 waſteful N of the gifts « of Providence. : 


* 
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ſo that it is bot uncommon for theſe ſelk made 
gentry of imagined conſequence, to treat men of 
more uſeful and liberal ſtations with inſolence. 
The increaſe however of riches and of luxury 
among us, has occaſioned an increaſe of ſuch per- 
ſons, inſomuch that a man of fortune would hardly 
think himſelf, much leſs be known to be ſuch, 
or have due reſpect without his ſervant in livery. 
It is now become, in a manner, a neceſſary ap- 
pendage and Badge to worldly proſperity; and the 
maſter and miſtreſs ex pect to be honoured becauſe 
they have got a ſervant at their back. The vaſt 
numbers that are now employed in this way, are 
a conſiderable drawback upon the national ſtock 
of induſtry. With regard to the public, they are 
much the ſame in this free and commercial coun- - 
try, as thoſe who in a Popiſh one ſhut themſelves 
up in cloiſters. The public has occaſion for them, 
and I will ſay, a claim to their ſervice in ſome 
other and more uſeful capacity, either as manu- 
| nn huſbandmen, or ſailors, &c. | 
But it will be objected, How do livery-ſervants 
contribute to raiſè the price of proviſions ? they 
muſt be maintained, and will eat no more becauſe 
they are ſuch kind of ſervants, than if they were 
not. But if they eat not more; they are not only 
leſs careful, but more evtravagant and waſteful. 
Being high fed, they become ſaucy, and ſo occa- 
ſion a greater conſumption than is neceſſary, even 
often to the great hurt of their maſters. But 
ſetting theſe conſiderations aſide, if they were not 
in chis ſtation they might be uſeful in ſome other 
ho Perhaps — would be helpful to raiſe pro- 


viſions. 
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viſions. However, if they were dependent upon 
their labour for their ſubſiſtence, they would be 


more frugal, careful, and live upon plainer food. 


If therefore, to keep up their diſtinction, gen- 
tlemen will have their ſervants, as it is their choice, 
let them be taxed for every one fo retained. If 
on this account ſome ſhould drop the practice, or 

diminiſh their number, by which ſome few would 
be reſtored to the public, there would be no fear 
of this becoming general, for it would greatly | 
ſooth the pride and vanity of others; and thus 
ſome relief might be hoped for, by applying the 
produce of ſuch a tax to leſſen ſome of the taxes 


which bear hard upon the generality of people i in 


this kingdom. 
In the next place, if the reaſoning adopted i in - 


this performance be juſt, then it cannot but be 


evident, that frugality and oeconomy are neceſſary 
in ſome meaſure to remove this national evil, the 
exceſſive dearneſs of the neceſſary articles of life, 
Ic is true indeed, that this will not increaſe the 
quantity of proviſions, but it will do what is 


much the ſame, it will leſſen the conſumption, 


and therefore the demand ; and conſequently this 
would influence the price of proviſions, juſt as if 
their quantity was increaſed in the ſame propor- 
tion. I know it will be hard to perſuade people 
to furniſh their tables in a leſs expenſive way, and 

to depart from their uſual method, or indeed that 


they could live upon a leſs number of diſhes.. 


But this is the effect of a miſtaken and prejudiced 


Judgment, or of a vicious cuſtom, or of not think- 
ing at dal Oeconomy and frugality will do great 


things 
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things to produce plenty; z and tho' theſe ſhould 
be accounted vulgar virtues, and below the dig. 
nity and notice of the high-born and opulent, yet 
they might, one would hope, be induced to prac- 
tiſe the ſame, at leaſt occaſionally, from a prin- 
ciple of patriotiſm. Thus even the ladies, as 
well as gentlemen, would become ſo far real pa- 
triots; and many, who now make a great noiſe 
about their patriotiſm, would perhaps juſtify their 
1 by the beſt claim they can lay thereto. 
However, I am afraid that it is a vain thing to 
expect that the great will ever become generally 
attentive to family-oeconomy, and exhibit patterns 
of frugality deſerving the imitation of thoſe be- 
low them. Their education and diſſipated manner 
of life preclude all hope of that kind. The 
brighteſt example of domeſtic virtues ſet them by 
Your Majeſty, and Your moſt amiable Queen, 
cannot prevail with them to practiſe conjugal fide- 
"Iity, and to renounce the turbulent, the guilty, 
and expenſive pleaſures of vagrant amours ; much 
leſs may we hope to ſee them become good and 
regular oeconomiſts. But ſurely it is neither be- 
neath the middling nor lower ranks of the good 
people of this kingdom, the gentry, yeomanry. 
and tradeſmen, nor is it merely viſionary to Expect 
it from them. They form a large propottion 
of the whole every where, and if they were to 
retrench their table-expences, it would ſurely 
be productive of good conſequences. Governor 
Pownal has approved himſelf an uſeful member 
of ſociety, and procured infinitely more real ho- - 
_ hour, than they who wete the TUNES of the dog 
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and fiſh ads, &c. by his great and truly laudable 
attention to the ſingle article of bread; for every 
one that impartially conſiders it, muſt fee that 
there would be a great ſaving of grain, if the law, 
which he was inſtrumental to obtain, was generally 
obſerved in making of bread. A larger quantity 
of nouriſhing bread would actually be got from 
the ſame quantity of grain, and this would in 
effect be the ſame as to render it cheaper. 

But then, in order to adopt and reap the benefit 
of this meaſure, it is neceſſary to introduce a ſpecies 
of houſewifery, which the prudent matrons of this 
nation were formerly remarkable for; but which 
now is pretty generally laid afide, more eſpecially / 
in towns of any conſiderable ſize: I mean the 
buying of their corn, grinding and making it into 
bread for their families, By this they would have 
an unadulterated and wholeſome bread, of which 
they cannot otherwiſe be ſure, and would even 


purchaſe it cheaper ; for doubtleſs they would 
fave the profits which are charged by the meal- 


man and common baker. However neceflary 
mealmen and bakers are in the metropolis, and 
ſome few other populous places and ſea-ports, yet 
in others they ſhould generally be ſet aſide as a 
ſpecies of dealers - that have become neceſſary 
through the want of family-induftry, care, and 
management, or through pride and luxury; and 
even in the largeſt cities and towns, if grain could 
be procured in ſmall quantities, as many as are 
able ſhould, for their own intereſt, make their 
bread directly from it. Hence the legiſlature | 


ſhould enact proper laws (if ſuch there be not 


4 | already) 


„ 


already) and the magiſtrate ſhould be n to 
etitfires them, in order that corn and other articles 


of proviſion be brought to market, and there only 


publicly ſold. All regrating, engroſſing, and fore- 


ſtalling ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed, and (if pof. 
fible) put an end to; Millers ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to be corn-merchanrs; which in many places 
they are; whereby they deal largely in that article, 
and ave a great influence to rdiſe the market- 
price, which always is for their advantage, as by 
that means they ſell both what they get by grind- 
ing, and what they purchaſe, at a higher rate: 
whereas they ſhould” be reſtricted to their proper 
buſineſs, and allowed only to ſell that corn Which 


they obtain by way of moulter. 
In like manner all butchers ſhould be reficainied: 


from following the buſineſs of a grazier, and not 


be permitted to keep more land in their own poſ- 


ſeſſion than the law allows. That pernicious 
cuſtom alſo of uniting two or more farms into 
one, or ſuffering the ſame perſon to occupy more 
than one farm of a certain value at a time, ſhould” 
be adverted to and guarded againſt. Thus pro- 
viſions would be diſtributed through a number of 
hands; z, they would come ſooner to market, there 
would be a more regular ſupply, and then the 
price would aa be fixed by the e and 
demand. 

Thus as luxury, with the means of ſupporting 
it, ought to be taxed, or reſtrained by ſumptuary 


laws; as internal oeconomy and frugality ſnould 


be promoted, in order to reduce the price of vic- 


tuals, and every method prevented, as far as can 
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be, whereby ſuch neceſſary articles may be bin- 
dered from reſting in fewer hands, and their value 
enhanced; ſo whenever they become too dear or 
ſcarce, then eſpecially proper meaſures ſhould be 
uſed to increaſe the quantity. As this ſeems to 
be an object, which all men would naturally and 
primarily wiſh for, fo there are various methods 
which offer themſelves, whereby to attain ſo de. 
ſirable an end. 

And firſt, As plenty is neceſſary to che well. 
being of any ſtate, and every member of the com- 
munity ought to contribute what he can towards 
it; ſo they whoſe province more particularly it is 

to raiſe proviſions, ſhould be ſubject to ſuch regu-. 

lations as may contribute to the good of the whole 
according to this intention. As for inſtance; that 
every one who manages any land, if tillable, whe- 
ther it be his own, or he rents it, ſhould be obliged | 
to maintain a number of black cattle or ſheep, 
or both, in proportion to the number 1 ploughs 
which he keeps conſtantly at work, I think 1 
have read ſomewhere of ſuch a law once in 
being; and if there was, it is a pity. ſo ſalutary an 
one ſhould either be repealed, or ſuffered to fall 
into diſuſe; or if there never was ſuch a law, it 
is to be wiſhed ſuch an one was made, For as. 
ſclf-preſervation | is the firſt law of nature, fo every 
nation. ſhould conſult jrs own welfare in the firſt 
place; and this primarily conſiſts in the eaſy al: 
happy ſubſiſtence of. its ſubjects, ö; 

Secondly, Where a country is naturally fertile, | 
and able to produce more than its inhabitants can 
conſume annually, eſpecially corny there in a plen- 
tiful 
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 riful year a proper quantity ſhould be laid up in 
tore, and reſerved againſt a leſs plentiful one. 
Suppoſing that corn is an article of commerce, 
and brings great riches into a nation, yet it can 
never be good policy to part with all the ſurplus 
of one or more years produce for the ſake of a 
preſent pecuniary - gain, which muſt ſurely be 
parted with in turn in a time of ſcarcity, or to 
depend upon the future goodneſs of the ſeaſons,” 
which are abſolutely out of the power of human 
beings to command. The way for a nation to 
grow rich by any branch of trade, is, as far as 
human prudence can direct, to ſecure that par- 
ticular ſource of its riches; or at leaſt not to be 
under a neceſſity of parting with the riches it has 
already acquired for the ſake of that very article 
by which they were got. If the latter ſhould be the 
caſe, it would be to be poor and rich by turns; and 
if ſuch a people could be ſaid to live in plenty 
and opulence, they muſt live very precariouſly, 
and not always ſo. But where abundance has 
been experienced, and the continuance of it is in 
the power of the people, as far as ſuch a thing 
can be, there poverty and ſcarcity are borne with 
more difficulty and murmuring. Hence the ſound 
policy, if not the neceſſity, of eſtabliſhing maga- 
zines of corn, From the example of other na- 
tions, we ſee the ſalutary effects of ſuch an inſti- 
tution, The Dutch have not land enough to 
grow corn for their own ſubjects, and yet by this 
prudent meaſure, they not only have ſufficient for 
their home-conſumption, and to guard againſt 


a either e or an * price of that neceſſary 
article 3 
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| article but are able to 7 tk other nations with. 


it, to their own great emolument. Biſhop Burnet 
in his travels, [Letter from Zurich] alſo tells us, 
that Geneva has always: two years proviſion of 
corn in ſtore. This he obſerves is neceſſary againſt | 
any extremities. under which the State may fall! 
Every; inhabitant there, may buy, his own. corn. 
where, he. pleaſes ;. only bakers and public-houſes' 
muſt; buy of the Chamber of Corn. And why 
might not ſome ſuch meaſure as this be ſet on foot 
in this kingdom ? If our rulers were heartily diſ- 
poſed to it, any difficulties attendant on erecting 

magazines might ealily be ſurmounted. Scarcity 


and exceſſive dearneſs would hereby always 3 


prevented; and as corn has been a conſiderable 
article of trade, it would be the beſt means and 
ſecurity; of almoſt conſtantly carrying on that 
branch without hurt to the inhabitants, Without 
mentioning the method and facility with which 


this may be, carried into execution, I ſhall only 


obſerve, that it may be objected againſt erefting 
magazines for grain in England, that it would fix 
the price of land, and the produce of it, by which 
the landed intereſt would ſuffer. Suppoſe it did? 
What is. this to the eaſy and comfortable fupport 
of. millions, who are the ſtrength and defence of the 
nation? But it would not even do this altogether; 'Þ 
for the ground that is higher cultivated, as it will 
yield more, conſequently it will both let and fell 
for more; and admitting that the price of wheat 
ſhould never exceed four, or four ſhillings and ſix+ 
pence the Wincheſter buſhel for home-conſumption: 


(PS. is as much as the generality can afford to 
| give 


1 ! 


give for it, as it is now become their main artick 
for bread) it would do pretty well for the farmer; 
yet ſtill, when there is a demand for it abroad, 
and that will ſome where or other be conſtant, it 
would fetch a better price for exportation; and 
by the affiſtance of the bounty the merchant, as 
well as the farmer, would get a ſufficient Profit 3 
and thus there would be a certain reward to in- 
duſtry without diſtreſſing the poor. 
But farther. In times of exceſſive dearneſs or 

ſcarcity of grain, or any other article of provifion, 


the quantity ſhould be increafed, by bringing it 


into the nation from abroad. But little has been 
done in this way, except in ſalted proviſions from 

Ireland, and that has done little fervice; becauſe 
bread has for ſeveral years been too high : and 
when that is the caſe, it will, as we ſee, have an 
influence upon the other necefſaty articles of _ 


The merchant has imported very little corn. 
He was afraid the price would fall before he could 
bring his cargo to market. Such feats are not 
altogether groundleſs ; ; for the farmers have it 
now too much in their power to regulate the price 
of corn; and it is no wonder if they ſhould drop 
it for a time to diſcourage importation on the one 
hand, or to promote exportation on. the other, 
fince both muſt iſſue for their advantage. The 
merchant then will not import, except to his in- 
tereſt; and it is reaſonable that he ſhould have 
ſome gain for his riſque and pains. But he will 
trade upon better. and ſurer proſpects; and-theve- 
| fore i it is not from the merchant that we are to 
n 
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da any great and permanent relief. It is only 
to be obtained by 1 importers, who are diſintereſted ; 
and this might be done to. purpoſe, by gentlemen 
of fortune entering into ſubſcription to hire ſhips, 
and import grain into different parts of the king | 
dom. As ſuch perſons would ſeek no gain to 
themſelyes, by ſelling it for more than the freight, 
prime coſt, and other incident expences ſhould 
amount to, ſo they would be almoſt ſure to loſe 
nothing; or if they ſhould loſe ſomething, i it could 
not be much; and even in that caſe, what a plea- 
ſure would they have? And if this was done, and 
continued whenever a legal importation. is per- 
mitted, that is, when corn is confeſſed on all 
hands to be too dear, it would certainly. reduce its 


price; and what true patriotiſm would it be for 
gentlemen, thus, of their abundance, to contribu: e 


to the happineſs of their tellow-countrymen, as 


well as to prevent a few griping wretches taking 
advantage of the diſtreſſes of the needy. This 


would be a more real and laſting ſervice, than 

| entering into ſubſcriptions, whereby in hard times 
a temporary and partial relief, even but of a few 
weeks, is procured to the necelacney of the indi- 
gent * 


* In the year 1757, as I remember, wheat being above 


nine ſhillings the Wincheſter buſhel at Carliſle, Sir James 
 Lowther, at his ſole expence, imported a conſiderable quan- 
_ tity both there and in other parts of Cumberland, and or- 


* 


dered it to be fold at fo moderate a price, that it was ſoon 
reduced to four ſhillings in the market. This was a laudable 


' inftance of public generoſity ; and an example well * 
* imitation of 550 en and opulent. | 


But 
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But perhaps this is an Utopian. ſcheme, however 
benevolent it is; for that gentlemen of indepen- 
dent fortunes, being alſo owners of landed pro- 
perty, no ſuch aſſiſtance can be expected from 
them, becauſe it may be imagined that this would 
hurt their tenants, and lower their rent-rolls. Be 
it ſo then, that there is no hope of relief from the 
merchant or gentleman. We need not deſpair, 
tho” all the mentioned ſources of redreſs ſhould. 
fail, yet another is left. Your Majeſty will ever 
be concerned for your people. You, Sir, will ever 
be ready to adopt and heartily purſue all ſuch 
meaſures as ſhall be for their benefit; and if relief 
in ſuch times of difficulty as the preſent cannot be. 
obtained but by Your Majeſty's interference, it is 
. bumbly ſubmitted to your royal conſideration, 
whether the means be not in your power. Your 
dominions in America will. always furniſh . an 
_ ample ſupply of corn. They: will ere long be the 
granary of all Europe, and, except in times of 
urgent neceſſity, will wreſt that trade in grain out 
of the hands of your ſubjects at home, for the 
fake of which, from a ſelfiſh and- ill-judged po- 
licy, they ſtarve their fellow-countrymen, and 
force them into a foreign climate. Neither can 
Your Majeſty want the means of procuring relief 
to your people, ſo long as you have ſo numerous 
2 fleet entirely at your own command; and your 
_ can furniſh the money which may be 
wanted for a time, on condition of its being re- 
turned to the public without any loſs. It is there- 
fore with all humility ſubmitted to Your Majeſty, 
Weiber ſome of your — of war and frigates 
5 might 


FA} 
might ot be fitted up occafionally, without any 
great expence to government, or prejudice to the 
ſhips, to fetch corn from America, and ſuch a 


number of them employed as to furniſh a ſupply 
to, and deliver their lading at, different ports of 


Great Britain or Ireland, at ſuch rates as would 
to the full repay the expence of purchafe, loading, 
and delivery, &c. z the State would not hereby 
commence merchants,” but only act for the public 
good. The ſervice would be no way diſhonourable 
to the officersz and the men, of which perhaps 
one half of the ſhip's complement might be ſuf- 
ficient, would be better trained for ſea, than by 
lying i in a port, or eruiſing in a channel. | 
The Roman emperors did not think it beneath 
them to provide corn for the ſtate ; nor do ſome 
well. regulated governments at preſent account it 


an object unworchy of them. And we may with 


equal confidence infer, that our Gracious King, 
who ſo humanely felt for the wants of his people, 
as. to recommend relief thereof to his parliament, 
will not eſteem it unworthy of Himſelf to provide 
plenty for them by any means in his power ; and 
if this meaſure ſhould be adopted only in times 
of peace, and when the price of wheat riſes to 
that, when by Jaw the ports are open, all ma- 
dnn objections againſt it would be removed. 

But beſides the importation of corn, proper 
— ſhould be uſed to increaſe the quantity 
of other kinds of proviſions; and perhaps this 
may be dane moſt effectually by a greater attention 
to our fiſheries than is now paid to them. It is 


well Known that our coaſts abound with fiſh, ex- 
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cellent both for variety and goodneſs. Here i is an 
inexhauſtible ſource of proviſion at hand, which 
requires only labour' and a moderate expence to 
bring to market, with. advantage to the fiſherman, 
and to the great relief of the people in general. 
As fiſh would be a very good ſupply, ſo if it could 
be had upon reaſonable terms by the lower ranks 
of people, there is no doubt but they would be 
glad of it; and it could nor alſo but be the means 
of rendering other kinds of victual cheaper. The 
conclufion cfien is, that ovr ſea-fiſhery ſhould be 
more promoted than it is by every 1 | 
that can be given to it. 

And Your Majeſty has it in your power to do 
this with greater effect than hitherto, and in ſuch 
a manner as would do You, Sir, the greateſt ho- 
nour; that is, by applying the many hundreds 
that are now given as royab plates, to the encou- 
ragement of the ſea· fiſnery. I would by no means 
preſume to direct the application of ſuch money, 
but ſuppoſe it ſhould be diſtributed in ſome ſuch 
way as the following; viz. certain ſums - to be 
aſſigned to the more conſiderable market- towns 
along the coaſt quite round the iſland, and pecu- 
niary rewards of ten, fix, and four pounds to be 
given annually to one, two; or three boats, or other 
veſſels that ſhould take the greateſt quantity of 
ſizeable cod, ling, hallybur, turbot, ſkait, or other 
fiſh within the year. The premiums to be paid 
by a perſon appointed in ſuch towns, who, having 
a moderate ſalary, ſhould be obliged to take an 
account of the number and - ſize, or total weight 


of fiſh reſpectively taken, and brought freſh ' to 
| 22 | market. 
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At the premiums being adjudged by a com: 


mittee of the inhabitants; and if every town was 


to add ſomething to the reward by a voluntary 
ſubſcription, that would be a ſtill greater motive 


to induſtry, and upon the whole à benefit and 


ſaving to the people, as it would increaſe the 
quantity of Proviſions. In like manner a pre- 
mium ſhould be given to ſuch fiſhermen, as in 
the courſe of the year ſhould cure the greateſt 
quantity of ſalt-fiſh, cod, ling, ul, &c. either 
dried or in pickle. 

Thus there would be a continual ſupply of 
wholeſome food diſtributed all over the kingdom ; j 
and this ſurely would be an object more deſerving 
of a royal bounty than race: horſes, at leaſt Your 
Majeſty would have the hearty. thanks of by far 
the greateſt and beſt part of your ſubjects. 

Should any of the above meaſures for leſſening 
the price of proviſions, and for promoting plenty 
in your dominions, meet with  approbation, there 
is no doubt they would alſo obtain all the aſſiſtance 
that You, Sir, can give toward the execution; | 
them, | 

- Neceflity — . poliey * 1 for 3 


| effectual to be done, and. ſpeedily, | Mechanics, 


Jower tradeſmen, and others, ſadly feel the dif- 
ficulty of procuring a comfortable living, ſuch as 
they have been accuſtomed to. The poorer ſort 
of your ſubjects are reduced to the greateſt ſtraits 
and hardſhips. They are emigrating in great 
numbers to foreign countries. Their emigration 
is not the effect of wantonneſs or curioſity, bur of 


neceſſity. The — are notorious every where. 


1 


as } | 
If the poverty of 4 people creates no alarm, 
their removal 1696 ane Load of the globe wy 
and ſhould,” - 5 
There was a time i lation ie 
been thought right, and beneficial to the mother. 
country; and of courſe promoted. But now, it 
cannot be ſo. Our colonies are well ſtocked with 
inhabitants; they have a ſufficient number to 
carry on a very extenſive trade; and, in the co 
mon courſe of propagation, muſt in no very diſtant 
period become exceedingly numerous, perhaps 
alarmingly ſo to the mother- country. For certain 
it is, if they are not deſtroyed by war, &cc. from 
the ſtock they now haue, in a few generations they 
will fo increaſe, as to exceed by millions the 
number of inhabitants in Great Britain and Tre-: 
land. It is then time for government to awake, 
and not ſuffer the patience of the people to be 
overſtrained by the diſtreſſes they labour under. 
When men are ſtarving for want of the neceſſary 
ſupports of life, it is natural for them to ſeek 
relief; and it would be barbarous and oruel to 
hinder them to do it, by denying them the liberty 
of removing elſewhere, They will take it, as we 
now fee they do; and therefore the inference is 
lain—either reduce the price of proviſions, or the 
nation will be greatly drained of its inhabitants. - 
Tour Majeſty reigns over a people ſenſible of 
the benefits derived from their having placed Your 
Majeſty” s family on the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
—over a people, who are ſubjects from principle, 
and therefore grateful ; and who are ever diſpoſed 
to ſupport the honour and independence of your 
crown 
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crown with ſplendor, with dignity, with their lives 
and fortunes over a people, who are fond of 
their liberty, which not only ſhould never be di- 
miniſned, but be * preſerved; and it is 
the confidence of your ſubjects, that You, Sir, 
eſteem it your greateſt . glory to maintain this 
ſacred. flame in its juſt operation, and that you 
reign over a free people. The doctrine of the 
divine hereditary right of kings has long. been 
exploded, and is only fit for dark ages, and for 
ſlaves, over which a wiſe and good man would 
not. chuſe to reign, if in his choice, - unleſs with 
the Godlike view, to civilize, to. inſtruct, to im- 
prove, and make them happy. But this liberty, 
and the love of it, may be impaired by various 
cauſes, by luxury, by diſſipation, and-other vices 
among the great; and by poverty and diſtreſs 
among the little. And it is eaſy to ſee, that when 
the above- mentioned vices prevail among the 
former, among them venality will prevail; and 
when the latter are in that ſituation before de- 
ſcribed, among them impatience of ſubjeion IN 
take place, and anarchy among all. 

A riotous diſpoſition is dangerous, it renders 
men leſs obſervant of the laws; and when irre 
verence for them becomes general, it will be dif- 


ficult, as well as unpleaſing to humanity, however 
neceſſary it may be, to reduce them to obedience 


by ſuch means as are requiſite in the firſt place, 
And. muſt it not be very affecting when men are 
"driven by hunger, or an unreaſonable price of 

roviſions, to relieve themſelves by taking them 


* force from thoſe who will not, or cannot ſell, 
7 = but 


5 

but upon terms, which, through their poverty, 
they are unable to comply with? I beg leave to 
repeat it, muſt it not be very affecting to puniſh 
men in ſuch circumſtances ? | 

This is indeed an hard neceſſity, and leaves 
men the only alternative, either to periſh through 
want, if they are paſſively ſubmiſſive ; or to be 
put to death by the laws, if they attempt to relieve 
| themſelves by the only means in their power; and 
yet the ſupport of government in ſuch caſe will 
enforce the latter meaſure. But how unpleaſing 
muſt that be, even in the idea, toa King of Your 
Majeſty's humanity and tenderneſs ? On the other 
hand, what joy muſt it adminiſter, to know that 
your people live in eaſe and abundance, and in a 
willing ſubjection ? Reſources, it is preſumed, are 
not wanting; and it is hoped, nay, . we may be 
_ confident, that whatever is in Your Majeſty's 
power will not be wanting, both to remove the 
Preſent grievances, and to promote an eaſy plenty 
of the neceſſary articles of life, and to ſecure the 
continuance of the ſame, as far as can be, in future, 

to every part of your dominions. Thus the pre- 
ſent and riſing generations will deſervedly cele- 
brate your praiſe, and bleſs the name of GzorGE 
THE THIRD. 
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